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Shaping the Expectations of the 
Coming Ministers 

What are to be the expectations of the 
young man entering the ministry as a life- 
vocation? Is he to be revered? Most 
certainly those who are deeply conscious of 
religious assistance will revere him. Is he 
to expect to be revered? Most certainly 
not. If he does, the chances are that some 
day he will find himself in the same attitude 
of mind as the writer of an article in a 
recent number of the Outlook who presented 
three reasons why he does not want his 
son to be a minister. The reasons given 
are restrictions of three sorts — intellectual, 
financial, and social. He finds that the 
ministry is intellectually less free than other 
callings. Is it less free than other callings 
in respect to actual study? Only last 
week a prominent minister said that one of 
the attractive features of his work was the 
opportunity it afforded for study. Compare 
the opportunity of the minister for study 
with that of the average business man, and 
it is at once apparent that the minister 
suffers no handicap here. Is the ministry 
obstructed in his statement of the results 
of study ? Doubtless the answer should be 
made in the affirmative. But is the barrier 
more difficult than in other vocations? 
The prospector, for example, frequently 
finds that it is well-nigh impossible for him 
to make use of his discoveries. Recently 
I was told that the men who opened up the 
Massaba ore mines north of Duluth lost all 
they had and much of what their friends 
possessed before they got the ore to the 
smelters. No minister doubts that the 
results of his investigations, if they cross 
conventional beliefs, will arouse keen op- 
position, but he is mistaken when he says 
that such opposition is confined to his own 
vocation. 

The financial returns are disproportionate 
to the service the average minister renders 



in the community. In many communities 
the minister or the physician is the per- 
son of whom the confidante is made. 
They are the men who know the secret life 
of individuals and families more thoroughly 
than any other persons. And, of the two, 
the physician and the minister, the minister 
most frequently is drawn close to the 
family trouble and to the personal secret. 
This is a fair test of the place filled by a 
worthy minister in a community, and yet 
his financial returns are far short of those 
of the physician. But the very fact that 
the minister serves in such precious needs 
means that he deals in goods for which there 
is no medium of exchange. Service of such 
kind has always been rendered at a sacrifice, 
and the probability is that it will continue 
so even in our prosperous age. 

This father to whom we refer chafes 
under the social limitations of the ministry. 
He finds that a minister is not allowed to be 
a man among men, however much he tries. 
His presence is always taken as a subduing 
or restricting influence. Other men do not 
expect him to do the things they do, etc. 
In this it must be admitted that there is a 
great deal of truth, much more than there 
ought to be. But there are two things that 
might be added, namely, that many a min- 
ister, by virtue of being a minister, is given 
a better social status in the community than 
he would have had if he were not a minister; 
and that the man who is the minister deter- 
mines in no small degree the social position 
he attains in the community in which he 
lives. 

To be sure, the man who enters the minis- 
try with the expectation that he will be 
revered by the community in which he 
labors is likely to come ultimately to the 
attitude of mind in which he will advise his 
son to enter another vocation. The Chris- 
tian ministry throws down a challenge to 
the young man. If he sees the religious 
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needs of his day sufficiently clear to make 
him feel that he must respond, and if he has 
within him the faith that says there is a 
way in which such needs may be met, 
then he will have within him the kind of 
stuff which has enabled ministers who 
preceded him to wring success from defeat. 
The ministry affords a challenge to courage 
and ability, not the opportunity of feeding 
upon the platitudes of adulation. 

Woman and Religious Edncation 

In Religious Education for December, 
1916, appears an article by Professor I. F. 
Wood, Ph.D., of Smith College, Massa- 
chusetts, with the heading, "Religious 
Education in Colleges for Women," which 
is very timely. The writer holds that 
public opinion is coming to give woman 
the premier place in religious training 
because she is more religious than man and 
has more to do with the early education of 
the child. At first women's colleges were 
jealous of allowing their curricula to differ 
in any degree from those of men's colleges. 
Now, it is seen that equality does not mean 
identity, and that a special obligation 
rests upon the women's college as regards 
religious training. At present '"a larger 
proportion of women's colleges than of 
men's require some study of the Bible. 
All offer it as an elective, even if it is not 
required." In these the Bible is studied as 
literature and history, but as such in a 
religious terrain and in the light of modern 
scientific conceptions. This is done that 
the religious value of the Bible in present 
life may be clearly seen. The interest in 
the colleges has turned in the course of 
American educational development from 
modern languages to the natural sciences and 
through these to social subjects. "This 
indicates a social consciousness among 
young people and is a good omen for the 



future." The working out of this social 
interest appears in "settlement" activity 
at home and in missionary activity in the 
wider spheres. There is now a movement 
on foot to make an alliance between the 
higher educational institutions for women 
in America and the Orient, notably in 
Pekin and Madras. This gives great 
promise of future co-operation in the 
educational world. 

A marked deficiency in religious educa- 
tion in colleges for both men and women 
has been seen in the fact that so far no 
attempt has been made to set the student 
in any definite relation to the church. 
Regrettably, the trend has been in the other 
direction. "The effect of religious life in 
colleges ought not to be the elimination of 
the sense of need of the church." To offset 
this tendency, there is arising discussion 
bearing directly upon the problem of the 
college student and the church. This is 
far from being a recrudescence of ecclesiasti- 
cism. Rather is it a recognition of the 
relation of the college to all the factors of 
social value in life with the church as one of 
these. A summary of the present situation 
in religious training for women at college 
shows these prominent features: "(1) a 
recognition of the need of religious training 
of women students, (2) the relatively large 
place of Bible-study in the curriculum, 
(3) the tendency, both among the teachers 
and the student body, toward a broad 
religious attitude toward life, (4) the large 
emphasis upon a social interpretation of this 
attitude, (5) the growth of an international 
interest in higher education for women, 
(6) the beginning of a serious consideration 
of the obligations of college women to the 
churches. ' ' The foregoing demonstrates the 
partial trend of activity in this sphere and 
promises well for a wholesome growth in 
the future. 



